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KUNKEL'S ROYAL PIANO METHOD. 



Kunkel's Royal Piano Method is destined to super- 
sede all the methods now in use, and ought to be 
used by every teacher and pupil appreciating the 
most modern method of piano teaching. 

Kunkel's Royal Piano Method is founded on the 
principles of piano playing which have produced 
such great masters as Rubinstein, Paderewski, Von 
Buelow, Gottschalk, Liszt, etc. 

A wonderful exposition of piano playing. Takes 
a pupil from the very groundwork ; starts with the 
simplest studies ; explains everything as the pupil 
progresses, and, while maintaining the interest, de- 
velops a fine technic and lays a foundation for the 
most Artistic Piano Playing. 

Its valuable features : 

The studies and pieces throughout the book are of 
the most interesting and developing character. 

They are fingered according to modern researches 
as exemplified by such masters as Hans Von Bue- 
low, Karl Klindworth, Franz Liszt, Carl Taussig, 
Etc., phrased, and accompanied with full explana- 
tion of terms, notes, signs, etc., etc., as they occur. 

The wrist attack and the perfect legato, the two 
great factors in artistic piano playing, are fully de- 



veloped. These two features alone are of incalcula- 
ble advantage to the pupil. 

The position of the hands, the touch, etc., are cor- 
rectly and profusely illustrated. 

Each lesson is preceded by a magnificent portrait 
and biographical sketch of some great master, 
which is to form a part of the pupil's study. 

A pupil who goes through this method will have 
a thorough and systematic knowledge of piano play- 
ing. He will have a well-defined conception of the 
science of music, and will have a concise and inter- 
esting acquaintance with the great masters, past and 
present, of the musical world. 

There are hundreds of piano methods published 
which do not suit good teachers. Such teachers will 
find this book just what they want. 



Dead on the Field of Honor. This is the sonorous 
title given by the French papers to a notice of the 
death of M. Jacob Schontag, formerly chef of the 
claque at the Vienna Opera House. 

He died suddenly during a performance of the 
"Meistersinger." Schontag was a bachelor, sixty- 
four years of age. In his profession he was success- 
ful, leaving a fortune of over 100,000 florins. He 



came to Vienna forty years ago, an enthusiast on 
music ; but, as he was poor, he engaged as a claquer 
at the Kaernthnerthor Theatre, where his prodigi- 
ously loud clapping of the hands aided his advance- 
ment, and he speedily amassed a goodly sum. Of 
course, he was an authority as regards operatic 
matters. 

At one period, the manager suppi'essed the 
claque, but Schontag was allowed to retain his par- 
quet seat. 

It would appear that the new system actually 
shortened the life of the claqueur. For some time 
past, he spoke only with irony of his possibly ap- 
proaching end. "Not one artist," he said, "will 
follow my coffin to the grave, for fear of giving the 
impression that his success was due entirely to the 
claque.'" 



The capacity to understand the intricacies of mu- 
sic is extremely limited among the public ; it fre- 
quently happens that the whole audience in an 
opera-house is thrown into uproar by one false note, 
whilst it listens not unwillingly, nay, even with 
pleasure, to pieces which are absolutely uninter- 
preted. — Hector Berlioz. 
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ORIGIN OF THE MIDDLE AGE LEGENDS USED 
BY WAGNER. 

THE COMPOSER'S MISCONCEPTION. 

It is well known that Richard Wagner was of 
opinion that the only proper subjects for operas 
such as he composed— operas in which the music is 
closely united with the poem — were the traditional 
myths in the old popular legends. In music suited 
to these legends he thought he saw a great oppor- 
tunity of interpreting the mystery of human des- 
tiny. Therefore he went to the Middle Ages for his 
subjects, and he believed that those which he used 
belonged wholly to the Middle Ages of Germany. 
A German to the bottom of his soul, he considered 
the German legends of those times vastly superior 
to the contemporaneous legends of other countries. 
M. Gaston, Paris, however, in La Revue de Paris 
(Paris, March 15th), maintaius that Wagner was un- 
der a misconception as to the German source of his 
legends. He says, according to a translator, the 
Literary Digest: "Many of the subjects which 
Wagner has treated because he believed them whol- 
ly and thoroughly German, are not so. He found 
them, no doubt, in German poems of the Middle 
Ages, but these poems were translated or imitated 
from the French. Such is the case in ' Tristan and 
Isolde,' in 'Parsifal,' and beyond question in 'Lo- 
hengrin.' To be exact, behind the French form 
copies in the German poems, there was a primitive 
form much older, but that form was not German. 
It was Celtic, due to that race, poetic by nature, to 
which belonged the Gauls, the ancestors of the 
French, and to which belongs now the Gaelic race 
of Scotland, the Welsh of England, and the Bretons 
of France. It was in the dreamy, melancholy and 
passionate imaginations of the Celtic race that were 
elaborated, if not formed — for many of them go 
back to a past still more distant — the most beautiful 
fictions of the Middle Ages. In their original 
language they are lost; but in the Twelfth Century, 
having had a great fascination for the French, they 
took a French form, in which they were notably 
altered, and passed thus, thanks to the extraordinary 
influence of French poetry, into all the countries of 
Europe and especially into Germany. 

_ ''The legend of 'Tannhauser' has an analogous 
history, although in this case the French intermedi- 
ary has not been found. The direct source from 
which Wagner took it was not a German poem of 
the Thirteenth Century, but a popular song a great 
deal more recent. He found it in a compilation of 
old German songs by Heinrich Heine, to whom he 
already owed the theme of the 'Phantom Ship.' 
Heine praised highly the old song, calling it an 
admirable poem, and" when writing later a parody 
of it compared it to Solomon's 'Song of Songs.' 
Wagner, when he found this legend in Heine's book, 
was as much taken with it as Heine himself, and 
thought it a theme eminently dramatic. The prob- 
lem which Wagner thought was formulated by the 
legend was a contest in the human heart between 
passionate love and pure, ideal love. This contest, 
however, is not in the legend. What that depicts 
is the adventure of a mortal who, thanks to the 
love of a goddess, enters, while still alive, the super- 
natural regions where Spring reigns eternally and 
where there is constant felicity. In the course of 
time this mortal has a lit of nostalgia and desires to 
revisit the earth, which he does, but returns after a 
while to his former abode. Later on this nostalgia 
was replaced in the legend by a sense of sin, and he 
desires to come back to the earth to see the Pope 
and get absolution. This absolution the Pope re- 
fuses, and the mortal returns in despair to the place 
where he had sinned. Wagner has modified this 
last version of the legend, making an edifying con- 
clusion, in which religion, love, and purity of soul 
triumph over the forces of hell, and the opera ends 
with a celestial harmony in which the voices of the 
angels silence the last appeal of the demons. * * * 
"It cannot be doubted that the substance of the 
legend of Tannhauser is of a date anterior to Chris- 
tianity. It contains a psychological problem much 
higher than the struggle between pure and sensual 
love, a problem which Wagner hints at in passing, 
when he shows us Tannhauser, in the midst of the 
delights of the land where Venus lives, sighing for 
human strife and suffering. It is even the problem 
of happiness, which humanity, since it was able to 
think, feel and dream, has always been putting and 
has never been able to resolve. 

"The hero of our legend is received in a place 
where all the evils of earth are unknown, where 
time flies on without its flight being perceived, with- 
out bringing nearer each day the degradation of old 
age and the threat of death, where all the precai'i- 
ous and fugitive enjoyments here laboriously 
attained and disputed by suffering are given without 
alloy and obtained without labor, where love, ' the 
only good here below,' is at the same time eternal 
and always new. In this paradise, however, in this 
land of joy, this country of eternal youth, the hero, 
after some time, feels a satiety of pleasures without 
a struggle, of a life without activity and without 
labor; he is seized with a nostalgia for the true hu- 



man life with its desires rarely satisfied, with its 
pains that season its joys, with its efforts which give 
value to attained results. Thus, this perfect happi- 
ness of which the human soul is always dreaming, it 
feels that it would not know how to enjoy." 

♦ 

THE MUSICAL MARTYRS. 



Martyrs are dying out, but our instinct for mak- 
ing martyrs of men still exists, and we have an un- 
easy conviction, that, properly speaking, all artists 
should be martyrs, says R. Peggio in the Musical 
Standard. Beethoven deaf and ill used by his un- 
grateful relations; Schubert starving and yet with 
his head among the stars; Chatterton poisoning him- 
self when young because he could not earn money 
by his poems; Mozart hurried into the ground as if 
he were a pauper; Berlioz fighting for his opinions 
in Paris, embittered, unsuccessful — these are your 
true artists, because they were martyrs to their art. 
Wagner in his youth nearly obtained the martyr's 
crown; his journey from Riga with his dog, his 
early struggles in Paris, his exile, the attacks made 
on him from all quarters, should have secured him 
a fine nimbus, but unfortunately Wagner would not 
act his part. He was cast for a martyr and all the 
while he was understudying an emperor . And then, 
as a final touch, he borrowed money from Liszt. 
That was unforgivable, for it placed him on the 
level of an ordinary human being in some ordinary 
commercial occupation. Besides Wagner died 
fairly well off, and was, we are told, addicted to 
petty personal luxuries just like any member of the 
Stock Exchange. Contrast Schubert writing songs 
on the back of a bill of fare in a third rate beer 
house and Wagner, dressed in a velvet smoking 
jacket with a quilted satin collar, surrounded by 
pianos obtained on the ninty-nine years system, and, 
if you be a man of average intelligence, you will 
perceive at once the enormous difference between 
the genius of the two men. 

Some day perhaps, the average man will under- 
stand that artists (musicians, poets and painters) 
hate poverty and discomfort in exact proportion as 
they love their art. I never yet met an artist worth 
his salt who did not want to make money; the few 
who have openly abjured it have been would-be 
geniuses modeling their life on the accepted matyr- 
dom idea of the persecuting Philistine. The work 
of such as these is nothing worth; it is merely imita- 
tive, just as their conduct is based on an imitation 
of an ideal. The tragedy really is that the artist 
from his very nature, from his sensitiveness and 
love of beauty, is influenced by his surroundings 
more than any other man is influenced. His ideas 
of luxury may not be the same as those of the vul- 
gar soul who, when rich, waxes fat on the rare food 
of the earth; he may not care to go forth in purple 
and fine linen, nor may he desire to be half suffo- 
cated in drawing-rooms; but, nevertheless, he pines 
for comfort, refinement, beauty, and the peace of 
soul that such things bring with them, and his best 
work is done when his circumstances are anything 
but picturesque from the commonplace storybook 
point of view. The history of successful geniuses 
in art show us that the martyrdom idea is only an 
ideal set up by the average man and has never been 
an ideal of the artist himself. 



THE SONGS OF BIRDS. 



JOSEFFY'S ANECDOTE OF DE PACHMANN AND 
PADEREWSKI. 



De Pachmann's eccentricities furnished the inspi- 
ration for many stories about him. One highly 
characteristic anecdote, says the American Art Jour- 
nal, is told by Joseffy, who was present when De 
Pachmann and Paderewski met here during De 
Pachmann's last season in the United States. Pad- 
erewski had complimented De Pachmann on his 
playing, and De Pachmann immediately responded 
by asking Paderewski if he played as well as Rubin- 
stein. No effort on Paderewski's part to avoid an- 
swering that question could quiet De Pachmann. 
Finally Paderewski in desperation replied that De 
Pachmann did play as well as Rubinstein. Then De 
Pachmann insisted on knowing if he played better 
than Rubinstein. Persistent questioning finally com- 
pelled Paderewski, for the sake of his own peace of 
mind, to admit that De Pachmann did play better. 

"How many times better?" was the next ques- 
tion. 

"Twice as well," Paderewski faintly said. 

The indefatigable De Pachmann ultimately com- 
pelled Paderewski to say that he played five times 
as well as Rubinstein. 

De Pachmann made it impossible for Paderewski 
to escape, and the humor of the situation was not 
lost on Paderewski. But the vanity of the man be- 
came disgusting to him when De Pachmann wanted 
to know if he could not really play six times as well 
as Rubinstein ! 

Paderewski made it plain by his manner that he 
had suffered enough by this time, and with fine 
scorn De Pachmann smiled and said : 

" See, see the envy of all artists toward their fel- 
lows ! " 



Bird-songs are not music, properly speaking, but 
only suggestions of music, writes John Burroughs 
in March Century. A great many people, whose at- 
tention would be quickly arrested by the same vol- 
ume of sound made by a musical instrument or by 
any artificial means, never hear them at all. The 
sound of a boy's penny whistle there in the grove 
or the meadow may separate itself more from the 
background of nature, and be a greater challenge 
to the ear, than is the strain of the thrush or song 
of the sparrow. There is something illusive, indefi- 
nite, neutral, about bird-songs that make them 
strike obliquely, as it were, upon the ear, and we 
are very apt to miss them. They are a part of na- 
ture, and nature lies about us, entirely occupied 
with her own affairs, and quite regardless of our 
presence. Hence, it is with bird-song, as it is with 
so many other things in nature— they are what we 
make them ; the ear that hears them must be half 
creative. 

I am always disturbed when persons not especially 
observant of birds ask me to take them where they 
can hear some particular bird, the song of which 
they have become interested in through a descrip- 
tion of it in some book. As I listen with them, I 
feel like apologizing for the bird ; it has a bad cold, 
or has just heard some depressing news ; it will not 
let itself out. The song seems so casual and minor 
when you make a dead set at it. I have taken per- 
sons to hear the hermit-thrush, and I have fancied 
that they were all the time saying to themselves, 
" Is that all ? " But, when one hears the bird in his 
walk, when the mind is attuned to simple things 
and is open and receptive, when expectation is not 
aroused and the song comes as a surprise out of the 
dusky silence of the woods, one feels that it merits 
all the fine things that can be said of it. 

1 have not yet seen a caged bird that I wanted— 
at least, not on account of its song — nor a wild 
flower that I desired to transfer to my garden. A 
caged skylark will sing its song sitting on a bit of 
turf in the bottom of the cage ; but you want to 
stop your ears — it is so harsh and sibilant and pene- 
trating. But up there against the morning sky, and 
above the wide expanse of fields, what delight we 
have in it ! It is not the concord of sweet sounds: 
it is the soaring spirit of gladness and ecstasy rain- 
ing down upon us from "heaven's gate." Then, to 
the time and the place, if one could only add the 
association, or hear the bird through the vista of 
the years, the song is touched with the magic of 
youthful memories ! 

A number of years ago a friend in England sent 
me a score of skylarks in a cage. I gave them their 
liberty in a field near my place. They drifted away, 
and I never heard them or saw them again. But 
one Sunday a Scotchman from a neighboring city 
called upon me, and declared with visible excite- 
ment that on his way along the road he had heard 
a skylark. He was not dreaming ; he knew it was 
a skylark, though he had not heard one since he had 
left the banks of the Doon, a quarter of a century 
or more before. What a pleasure it gave him I How 
much more the song meant to him than it would 
have meant to me ! For the moment he was on his 
native heath again. Then I told him about the larks 
I had liberated, and he seemed to enjoy it all over 
again with renewed appreciation. 

Many years ago some skylarks were liberated on 
Long Island, and they became established there, and 
may now occasionally be heard in certain localities. 
One summer day a friend of mine was out there ob- 
serving them ; a lark was soaring and singing in the 
sky above him. An old Irishman came along, and 
suddenly stopped as if transfixed to the spot ; a 
look of mingled delight and incredulity came into 
his face. Was he indeed hearing the bird of his 
youth ? He took off his hat, turned his face sky- 
ward, and with moving lips and streaming eyes 
stood a long time regarding the bird. "Ah," my 
friend thought, "if I could only hear that song with 
his ears ! " How it brought back his youth and all 
those long-gone days on his native hills ! The power 
of bird-song over us is so much a matter of associa- 
tion. Hence it is that every traveler to other coun- 
tries finds the feathered songsters of less merit than 
those he left behind. The traveler does not hear the 
birds in the same receptive, uncritical frame of 
mind as does the native; they are not in the same 
way the voices of the place and the season. 



He that compares what he has done to what he 
has left undone, will feel the effect which must al- 
ways follow the comparison of imagination with re- 
ality ; he will look with contempt on his own un- 
importance, and wonder to what purpose he came 
into the world ; he will repine that he shall leave 
behind him no evidence of his having been, that he 
has added nothing to the system of life, but has 
glided from youth to old age among the crowd, 
without any effort for distinction.— Samuel Johnson. 
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TONE PICTURES. 



It was a happy fancy of an English art critic to 
call the exquisite marble sculptures of Italy ''frozen 
music." An equally happy one, says the American 
Art Journal, is to call a certain department of mu- 
sical creation "tone-painting ;" the only objection 
to such a term being found in the fact that music is 
a language, the eloquence of which painting cannot 
rival. 

Study any great painting you may see. It is only 
a painting — not nature. On the other hand, study 
any great musical work, tone-picture ; how poorly 
the term tone-picture applies to its beauty and 
heart-power 1 

Music is a language whose charms no paints can 
portray. 

Time would fail any pen to catalogue all the great 
tone-pictures with which the world is enriched. The 
heart of every music-lover is a gallery in which you 
may lind these pictures. In one heart Mozart reigns, 
in another Beethoven, in another Handel. One 
music-lover dotes on fugues, another on simple 
songs, another on battle-marches, another on gospel 
hymns. All these tone-pictures, which are equally 
great in their respective ways, appear in the eyes of 
those persons who love them, as do sunset colors, in 
their wealth of crimson and gold, appear as dia- 
monds of purest ray, appear as pictures, indeed : 
but as pictures which no artist with brush and paint 
box could make. 

Compare Raphael's "Madonna," the greatest pic- 
ture of its kind in the world, with Mozart's " Re- 
quiem," and measure their respective influences on 
the heart of observer and listener. Compare Ra- 
phael's pictures with Mozart's instrumental master- 
pieces also. For, whether Mozart uses tones with 
words or only tones, yet are his tone-pictures the 
perfection of art. 

Now, to sum up this delightful theme on which an 
ordinary devotion to music would lead its possessor 
to write volumes, suffice it to state that tone-pictures 
are God's pictures which he paints with men's 
hands, not only to brighten and strengthen .the 
heart of man for the battle of life, but to create 
within the heart of man a desire to hear the music 
of heaven; to sing the " new song" by heaven's 
pearly gates and along the golden streets and crys- 
tal sea of immortal joy, even as Dante imagined. 
And, because music comes from heaven to us and 
goes to heaven with us, according to the promises in 
the Holy Scripture, therefore, must tone-pictures, 
which delight, refine and lift the heart of man to 
God, stand supreme in earth-art and in the esteem 
and affections of man throughout the world. 



HYGIENIC VALUE OF SINGING. 



In a recent number of a German journal devoted 
to laryngology, Dr. Barth has an article discussing 
the utility of singing from a hygienic point of view. 
Every bodily organ is strengthened by exercise ; 
singers exercise their lungs more than other people ; 
therefore, he says, we find lhat singers have the 
strongest and soundest lungs. The average man 
takes into his lungs 3,200 centimeters of air at a 
breath, while professional singers take in 4,000 to 
5,0U0. The tenor Gunz was able to fill his lungs at 
one gasp with air enough to suffice fcr the singing 
of the whole of Schuman's song, "The Rose, the 
Lily," and one of the old Italian sopranists was able 
to trill up and down the chromatic scale two octaves 
in one breath. 

A singer not only supplies his lungs with more 
oxygen than other persons do, but he subjects the 
muscles of his breathing apparatus to a course of 
most beneficial gymnastics. Almost all the muscles 
of the neck and chest are involved in these gymnas- 
tics. The habit of deep breathing cultivated by 
singers enlarges the chest capacity and gives to 
singers that erect and imposing attitude which is so 
desirable and so much admired. The ribs, too, are 
rendered more elastic, and singers do not, in old 
age, suffer from the breathing difficulties to which 
others are so much subject. By exercising so many 
muscles, singing furthermore improves the appe- 
tite, most vocalists being noted for their inclination 
to good meals. The nose of a singer is kept in a 
healthy condition by being constantly needed for 
breathing purposes, the injurious mouth-breathing 
— so much indulged in by others — being impossible 
in this case. That the ear, too, is cultivated, need 
not be added. In short, there is hardly any kind of 
gymnastics that exercises and benefits so many or- 
gans as singing does. 



TRAIN BOTH HANDS. 



Trashy piano music, with thin harmonies, gives 
the lion's share of what effort it necessitates to the 
right hand, while the left is required for a feeble 
thrumming. All good, well-written music, whether 
difficult or easy, makes equal demands on both 
hands. The faithful teacher should see to it that the 
student does such music justice by training the left 
hand to equal skill with the right. Where an in- 
stinctive preference is shown for the left, the right 
must be the more carefully drilled, but in this in- 
stance, as has been shown, the student is at a cer- 
tain advantage. Old Father Bach gave, in all h s 
compositions, equal play to both hands. A pains- 
taking practice of the left hand of his inventions 
and fugues, then of both hands, will do much to- 
ward the achievement of equality. Beethoven, as 
well, is one of the masters who expect all ten fingers 
to obey their behests, and the pianist who would in- 
terpret his creations must be able to express as 
much with one hand as with the other. 

It has been said truly that the educated hand is 
the most perfect instrument by means of which im- 
agination and realism are translated into fact. Two 
such instruments the pianist must possess. Educa- 
tion should make him ambidextrous, whether his 
instinctive preference be for the right or the left 
hand. Consequently he, of all people, should enjoy 
to the utmost the advantages arising from well- 
developed brains, heart, and all the mental and 
physical faculties. — Ex. 



At a recent concert given at " Kimball Hall," 
Chicago, Emil Liebling, the distinguished pianist 
and composer^ delighted the audience by his mas- 
terly and artistic rendition of the new composi- 
tion, "Hiawatha," by Mr. Charles Kunkel, and 
"Menuet Moderne," by L. Conrath. The duo for 
two pianos, ''Midsummer Night's Dream Music," 
Grand Paraphrase, introducing " Nocturne, Dance 
of the Elves," and "Wedding March," by Liszt- 
Kunkel, rendered by Emil Leibing and Adolph 
Brune, scored a veritable, well-deserved triumph. 



MAJOR AND MINOR. 



M. Valdimir de Paehmann is about to revisit 
London for the first time in some years. 

The national hymns of China are of such extra- 
ordinary length that it is stated that half a day 
would be required to sing them through. 

Mme.Emma Eames will make her appearance in 
this country next season in the new roles of Aida, 
Sieqlinde and Hero. 

Richard Strauss, the composer, is living at pres- 
ent in Madrid. He directs the orchestra in the 
Principe Alfonso Theatre. 

The Municipality of Paris has announced a prize 
of 10,000 francs ($2,000) for a composition in sym- 
phonic form, with or without choral combination 
and vocal solos. 

A new Coucertstiick by Cowen, for piano and or- 
chestra, has just been announced. It was written 
at the suggestion of Paderewski, and it is supposed 
that the latter will play it for the first time in 
public. 

Mrs. Seidl, the widow of the late lamented Anton 
Seidl, was once a Wagnerian singer. As Johanna 
Krauss, she achieved distinction, particularly in the 
part of Eva in " Die Meistersinger." 

"Die Meistersinger," "Der Ring der Nibelun- 
gen" and "Parsifal" are the operas officially an- 
nounced as being those which will be performed at 
Bayreuth in 1900. 

Felix Mottl has been engaged by Maurice Grau 
to take the place at Covent Garden left vacant by 
the death of Anton Seidl. As he has received an 
offer to go to Berlin, it is not probable that he will 
be engaged for the Metropolitan here next winter. 

Mexico has a flourishing conservatory of music 
under state control. It has, at present, about 1,300 
pupils. Strange to say, the men are in the majority, 
in the proportion of eight to five. Women 'music 
teachers must be at a discount in Mexico. 

The faculty of physics in Cornell University is 
building an acoustically or mathematically correct 
organ, according to the Helmholtz formulas. It is 
to be used to study the vibrations of notes and in- 
vestigation into chord combinations on a mathe- 
matical basis. 

Dr. Hanslick, of Vienna, tells of having asked 
Schumann how he got on with Wagner. "Not at 
all," he replied; "he talks at such a rate I can't 
get a word in edgeways." Shortly after this Dr. 
Hanslick met Wagner, and put a similar question to 
him about Schumann. "I can't get on with him at 
all," replied Wagner; "he just looks at me with a 
vacant stare, and never says a word." 

Hegel says : "It is one of the limitations of mu- 
sic that it holds no relation to reason. Music is en- 
tirely outside the sphere of reason. The latter be- 
gins to act only when it is furnished with distinctly 
formulated conceptions, or thoughts, and these are 
not found in music. Reason and music, therefore, 
have nothing in common with each other, but be- 
long to different departments of the soul. Music 
goes in with sense perception, and addresses the 
feelings directly as such. It can give us a pro- 
longed action of the soul, an emotional history, and 
in this is its great superiority in spirituality to other 
forms of art. The proper sphere of music is to por- 
tray the progress of the soul from grief or sadness 
to comfort, joy and blessedness. This it can do with 
an intelligibility entirely its own. Whatever is 
bright, tender, joyful, daring, noble, music ex- 
presses with peculiar force. It is the art of the ideal 
sphere of the soul, the sphere into which sin and its 
consequent suffei'ings have never entered. Evil is 
outside of its pure province." 
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At a concert given by the Liebling Amateurs, at 
Kimball Rehearsal Hall, Messrs. Heibronner and 
Green played the Liszt-Kunkel arrangement of 
Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's Dream Music, 
grand duo for two pianos. It proved a signal suc- 
cess, and brought the performers enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

In Prague, the opera director inaugurated the cus- 
tom of commencing performances of Wagner's 
dramas at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 



Man may be the intellect of music ; woman is its 
heart and soul. What she has not done with music 
matters little compared with the great glory and 
beauty she has given to music. — George P. Upton. 

Above all, music ought to be, like poetry, and 
like all that is true, genuine, and grand ; simple and 
unaffected ; it ought to be the exact, true, and natu- 
ral expression of feeling. — Gluck. 
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MODERN MUSICAL MACHINES. 



A few years ago the domain of those who earned 
a living by employing their arms to turn some me- 
chanical box of whistles was chiefly confined to the 
low class of Italians, says an exchange. The pad- 
rone usually brought as his colleague a gaudily 
dressed ape. The musician usually did his best to 
give the combination as wide a berth as he could, 
and then dismiss the subject from his mind as a 
nuisance well gotten rid of, and which the march of 
civilization would probably abolish. His predic- 
tions have been very far from verified. That old 
wheezy organ has proved very prolific ; its evolu- 
tion into higher forms is now exceedingly rapid. 
We possess pianos to play over our studies for us ; 
machines to give us the latest songs sung by the 
most favored artists ; organs guaranteed to do quite 
as well as the finest living organist, and instru- 
ments to play for our sole delectation what the 
finest orchestra is just playing at such an immense 
cost to crowds. Many of these automatic musical 
instruments are finding a ready introduction into 
our homes — the legitimate cradle for our future 
race of art-lovers — and their status cannot be readi- 
ly shelved 

What is going to be the result of these interlopers 
on the musical future? Will their alien origin en- 
courage or will it stultify the growth of the natural 
plant? 

We are not taking the case of the ordinary street 
piano (although that has some bearing on the issue). 
Let us at once admit that this article offers glimpses 
of melody and tends to brighten some of our dark 
places where, without its aid, no such cherry mes- 
senger were possible. It is undoubtedly a boon, 
but its field of labor should be just that usually 
selected by the home missionary, the temperance 
agent and the Christian worker generally, i. e., it 
should move in the lower strata of society. Its 
handsome cousins, to whom any bravura passage 
offers no difficulties, who can play tenths as easily 
as single notes; or its other ''organic " relations, 
who can give orchestral imitations with dynamic 
effects and even using the tempo rubato — are these 
visitors at the houses of the rich to be regarded as 
friends or foes? 

Imagine the advantage offered to an aixlent ad- 
mirer of Wagner (one, let us suppose, who is not 
sufficient of a musician to be able to decipher a vo- 
cal score), hearing the "Tristan" played a few 
times before he goes to the stage for the complete 
opera! The net gain and enjoyment in such a case 
must certainly be great. Or take the ordinary stu- 
dent of the pianoforte. He has his piece played for 
him, as often as he desires, in the exact tempo, and 
with a perfect technical completeness which may 
serve him as a fine object lesson. 

But such a Frankenstein, by its very proportions, 
is apt to hypnotize some more sensitive art student. 
Possibly it would eventually quite discourage him. 
From his superficial point of view, it might take 
him years to become as proficient as the prototype. 
If he were, again, a thoroughly mercenary man — 
and the musical world contains a few of such speci- 
mens — he mignt even be cogitating over such a 
problem as this: " Are the co.st of so many years 
lessons, plus the daily labor of practising, equal to 
to the pleasure I should have from purchasing at the 
outset a machine which will play for me whatever I 
want?" 

Only to such a very earthly being would it be 
necessary to point out that one of our primary du- 
ties as inhabitants of the world, is to develop our 
merits; that real enjoyment must be something in 
which the mind has the greater share ; and that 
music is one of the most potent influences which 
tend to beautify the mind. Can, then, any mere 
machine act as a substitute for our mental pur- 
poses? Even supposing that the time saved from 
acquiring an art were used in prosecuting some 
scientific subject, it is very problematical whether 
the experiment would, after the lapse of years, show 
such beneficial results. We keep constantly read- 
ing of some of the greatest scientists deploring the 
fact that they had not set aside part of their lives 
to a study of some art. 

That some of the new forms of automatic musi- 
cal instruments are becoming a power, and that 
they will exercise a decided influence on our future 
musical students is proved by the notice extended 
to them by men of the highest standingin the world 
of art, both at home and abroad, says Albert W. 
Borst in The Musician. Teachers cannot ignore 
them as they could their predecessors. Neither 
need they regard them as formidable antagonists. 
Macauly long since prophesied that "in an enlight- 
ened age there will be much intelligence and much 
science, much philosophy * * * * abundance 
of verses, but little poetry. Men will judge and 
compare, but will not create." Our age of ma- 
chinery is thus not favorable to an advance on 
purely artistic lines. But like all novelties of ab- 
normal growth, these machines will have a 
vacuum. During such the subjective side of man 
comes into prominence. Then even the beginner 



in art will learn to feel that his seemingly puny 
efforts are in reality worth more than can be ac- 
complished by the most perfect mechanical piano 
or organ ever invented or to be invented. "An 
artist," says Emerson, " must inscribe the character 
and not the features." The original faculty, we re- 
peat, for creating, or at least suggesting, is one of 
the grandest gifts bestowed on humanity. And no 
atomic theory on which everything is reduced to 
different combinations of primitive force will ever 
succeed in furnishing an organic to an inorganic 
subject 

Let us then learn to put a correct valuation on 
the different modern musical inventions, some of 
which are of a very fine grade. They can never do 
more than help build up the walls for our art tem- 
ples. Inside the sacred precints one will only find 
such refined natures as have, by earnestness and 
perseverance, thoroughly prepared themselves for 
admission. 



VERDI'S EARLY STRUGGLES. 



Verdi's early days were days of struggle, and even 
when recognition came, his rewards were not sub- 
stantial, live dollars a year was what he was paid 
for playing the organ in church, and he had a hard 
time to get the position even at that ridiculous sum, 
the competition was so great. His operas found 
ready acceptance, but the pay was small. He re- 
ceived less than $2,000 for three operas which were 
produced in Milan and Vienna, but never was mo- 
ney more welcome, for he was just in the act of bor- 
rowing $50 from his father-in-law to pay his long 
over-due rent. Poverty was not his greatest sorrow. 
The loss of his wife and two children within a few 
months was the severest blow that ever fell to his 
lot. "Alone, alone," he wrote to a friend. " In a lit- 
tle over two months three coffins, all that I loved 
and cherished most on earth, were taken from me. 
I had no longer a family." And this tragedy occur- 
red while he was trying to compose a comic opera ! 

Although he married again, Verdi's whole life 
was clouded by his early loss. It "shrouded him 
in a sad mood," says his biographer, "which he 
cannot throw off, and the peculiarly gloomy and 
tragic nature of many of his operas has been at- 
tributed to his domestic afflictions. Again, when the 
great poet and distinguished author of 'I Promessi 
Sposi'died, Verdi was quite overcome. Only when 
he had poured forth his ' Requiem ' to his dead 
friend's honored memory did he feel that his tribute 
of affection towards Manzoni had been at all ade- 
quate. Verdi's goodness of heart is seen in his treat- 
ment of his favorite librettist, Francesco Piave, 
when dire misfortune befell him." The man who 
had written the libretti " I Due Foscari," "Mac- 
beth," "II Corsaro," " Steffelio," "Rigoletto," " Tra- 
viata," "Simon Boccanegra" and "La Forza del 
Destino,"was one day discovered unhinged in body 
and mind, unfit for every place save the lunatic asy- 
lum. Finding his patient poet thus afflicted, Verdi 
settled a pension on him for life, and quieted the 
poor fellow's mind by undertaking the charge of 
an only child and providing for her welfare. 



SCHULHOFF. 



It is more than half a century since the distin- 
guished pianist, Julius Schulhoff, made his debut in 
London, and although at first he created a great 
sensation here as an executant, he has for many 
years retired from the concert platform, and has de- 
voted himself to teaching. His death last month, 
at the age of seventy-two, is now announced from 
Berlin, where, since his marriage in 1878, he has re- 
sided. Julius Schulhoff was a native of Prague, 
and was a pupil for piano of Kisch and Tedeseo, and 
for theory of Tomaczek. He made his debut at Dres- 
den in 1843, and two years later he went to Paris, 
where he became a friend of Chopin. At Chopin's 
suggestion he gave his first concert in Paris in 1845, 
and in the French capital, then the great centre of 
the pianoforte world, he resided several years, fre- 
quently also visiting London, and touring in Ger- 
many, Spain, and North and South Russia. The 
Franco-German war drove him from Paris to Dres- 
den, where, in 1870, his aged mother still resided, 
and finally to Berlin. Most of his compositions 
(which must not be confounded with those of J. 
Schulof, of Pesth) are brilliant and melodious works 
of the drawing-room pattern, and his "Galop di 
Bravura," his "Souvenir de Vai'sovie," and similar 
pieces, are extremely popular. 



Every one may have his own taste, and every one 
should be able to give reasons for what he likes. 
But to attempt to elevate individual taste into uni- 
versal laws is to forsake the place of the philosoph- 
ical inquirer for that of the dogmatic law-giver. 
The true critic does not deduce his rules from his 
own tastes, but, rather, forms his taste upon the 
rules necessary to the subject of his inquiry. — Les- 
sing. 



THE WIT OF COMPOSERS. 



Never, surely, was composer more witty than the 
master who gave us an immortal setting of " William 
Tell." Rossini's whimsicality extended even to his 
birthday, says Chambers' Journal. Having been born 
in leap year, Feb. 29, he had, of course, a birthday 
only once in four years, and when he was 72 he 
facetiously invited his friends to celebrate his 18th 
birthday. Some of the best specimens of his wit 
were shown in connection with brother-composers. 
"You know," he said one day, speaking to a friend, 
"you know what pretty dance tunes Auber has 
always written" — Auber being as likely to write 
dance tunes as Rossini was to write a sermon. The 
maestro seldom went to the opera or to any place of 
amusement, but he could not resist the temptation 
of hearing one of Wagner's works. It was "Tann- 
hauser." Afterward, when asked to give his opinion 
of the opera, he said: "It is too important and too 
elaborate a work to be judged after a single hear- 
ing, but so far as I am concerned, I shall not give it 
a second." 

Upon amateurs he was especially severe. A few 
days after Meyerbeer's death a young admirer of his 
called upon the composer of " William Tell " with 
an elegy which he had written in honor of his idol. 
"Well," said Rossini, after hearing the composi- 
tion played over, "if you really want my honest 
opinion, I think it would have been better if you 
had died and Meyerbeer had written the elegy." 
Sometimes the amateurs would endeavor to bribe 
him into a compliment by sending him a little pres- 
ent. The ruse, however, was but seldom effectual. 
A bubbling composer once accompanied his new 
composition with a Stilton, hoping, of course, to 
have a letter praising the work. The letter came, 
but all it said was: "Thanks; I like the cheese very 
much." 

Rossini's witticisms indeed bubbled forth at all 
times and under all circumstances. On one occasion 
a gentleman called upon him to enlist his aid in pro- 
curing for him an engagement at the opera. He 
was a drummer and had taken the precaution to 
bring his instrument. Rossini said he would hear 
him "play," and it was decided that he should shdw 
off in the overture to " Semiramide." The very 
first bar of the overture contains a tromolo for the 
drum, and when this had been performed, the player 
remarked: "Now I have a rest of seventy-eight 
bars; these of course I will skip." This w r as too 
good a chance to be lost. "Oh, no," said the com- 
poser; "by all means count the seventy-eight bars. 
I particularly wish to hear those." 

Some of these anecdotes of Rossini remind us 
that composers, as a rule, have not figured amiably 
as critics of each other. Handel swore that Gluck 
knew no more about counterpoint than his cook. 
Weber pronounced Beethoven a madman; and 
Haydn said of a brother musician that "he played 
the fiddle like a hog." Liszt was particularly 
severe upon follovv-artists. Some one was once 
playing to him a composition he evidently did not 
care for. " What is that?" he asked. 

"It is Bennett's Maid of Orleans' sonata," was 
the reply. 

"Ah," said the virtuoso, " what a pity that the 
original manuscript did not meet with the same fate 
as Joan." In this connection a good story is told of 
the late Victor Masse. He was informed one day 
that a rival composer took every opportunity of de- 
claring that his (Masse's) music was execrable. 

"He maintains I have no talent," said Masse; 
"I always declare he has plenty. We both know 
we lie." 

But perhaps better than this was the opinion of 
Wagner expressed by Offenbach. Wagner had just 
published his "Rienzi," and off went a copy to Of- 
fenbach, with a request that he would say what he 
thought of it. Now, Offenbach had previously read 
some of Wagner's poems and had made fun of them, 
a circumstance well known to Wagner. After some 
three weeks the score of " Rienzi " was returned to 
its composer, with a slip, on which was written : 
" Dear Wagner — Your music is trash ; stick to poe- 
try." This, of course, enraged Wagner greatly, and 
some months later he was out with one of his cele- 
brated brochures denouncing the Jews. It was a 
fine opportunity for revenge — Offenbach being an 
Israelite — and the brochure was in the hands of Of- 
fenbach in no time. Two days elapsed and Wagner 
had the pamphlet back. When he opened it, this is 
what he found written on the front page : " Dear 
Wagner — Your brochure is rot ; stick to music." 

Hayden was a great admirer of the fair sex, and 
some of his prettiest things were said about women. 
One specimen must suffice. The celebrated Mrs. 
Billington was a great friend of his, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had painted her portrait. Haydn went to 
see the picture when it was finished. " Yes," he said 
to the artist, "it is very good. But you have made 
one mistake ; you have painted Mrs. Billington lis- 
tening to the angels, whereas the angels should be 
listening to her." 



PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 



PIANO, ETC. 


■■ — 

VIOLIN, CELLO, ETC. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


pvTTO ANSCHUETZ, 

V^ PIANIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 2127 Sidney St., St. Louis. 


~P G. ANTON, Jr., 

-L . VIOLONCELLO, 

Concert Soloist, 

Address, 1520 Chouteau Ave. 


CHAS. A. DRACH 


TTTM. D. ARMSTRONG, 

VV PIANIST AND ORGANIST, 
(Harmony, Composition, Counterpoint and Instrumentation,) 

Address, Alton, Ills. 


THRITZ GEIB. 

-** SOLO VIOLINIST, 
Grand Opera House. Address, 3531 Olive St. 


ELECTROTYPE CO. 


BLECTROTYPBRS # 

• • • KND • • • 


THDWARD H. BLOESER. 

Studio, Room 48 Laclede Bldg., 4th and Olive Sts. 


pi HAS. KAUB, 

^ VIOLINIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 906 Lami St. 


* STEREOTYPERS, 

Cor. Fourth and Pine Streets, 


nv/TlSS DOLLIE DOWZER, 

_1_VJ_ TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Post-Graduate of Beethoven Conservato y, 


A RNOLD PESOLD, 
«£*- SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 3528 Laclede Ave. 


(Old Globe-Democrat Building) 
ST. I^OXJIJS, - - MO. 




T OWELL PUTNAM, 

JLi TEACHER of VIOLIN, MANDOLIN, BANJO, GUITAR, 

Address, 1121 Leonard Ave. 
33rd St., bet. Easton and Franklin Aves 




T P. GRANT, 

tJ . TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Address, 411 S. 23rd St. 


WHY BE WITHOUT 
A METRONOME? 




TV yf AURICE SPYER, 

i-V_L VIOLINIST, 

Teacher of Violin and Mandolin, 

Address. 3684 Finney Avenue. 




IV/fRS. EMILIE HELMERICHS, 

i.VJL TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE, 


WHEN YOU CAN GET 




pHARLES STREEPER, 

^ SOLO CORNETIST, 
Instructions given. Address, care Century Theatre. 




TVTISS KATIE JOCHUM, 

■UfA. PIANIST AND TEACHER, 


Kunkel's 




pARL A. THOLL, 

v^ SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 1002 N. High St. 




TpRNEST R. KROEGER, 

■XU PIANIST AND ORGANIS C, 

(Harmony, Composition, Counterpoint and Instrumentation,) 


Pocket 


Address, 3C31 Olive St. 


PIANO TUNERS. 


Metronome 


f\ F. MOHR, 

V^ • TEACHER OF PIANO, 


Address, 2033 Sidney St. 


Tp R- ROSEN, 

•**• TUNER AND REPAIRER, 

Address Care of Kunkel Brothers. 


THE BEST EVER MADE, 


•A/TISS CHRISTINE M. NOHL, 

_LV_L TEACHER OF PIANO, 


FOB 50 CENTS. 


Address, 1413 Dodier St. 


ELOCUTION. 


KUNKEL BROTHERS, 


A UG. F. REIPSCHLAEGER, 

<T\.i PIANIST AND TEACHER, 


612 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Address, 4020 Iowa Ave. 


^THhe Perry School of Oratory & Dramatic Art, 
_L Y.M.C.A. Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin Aves. 

Address Edward P. Perky, Principal. 
Entertainments and Engagements solicited. 




JOHN F. ROBERT, 

TEACHER OF PIANO, 


BERTINI'S 


Address, 2624 Thomas St. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A LFRED G. ROBYN, 

,jj.. PIANIST AND ORGANIST, 




Address, 3714 Pine St. 


-pvR. ADAM FLICKINGER, 
-*-S DENTIST, 
Removed his office from 707 Pine Street to 11 13 Pine Street. 


Twelve Preludes ^ Rondos. 


"A/TRS. MAUDE E. STAATS TRUITT, Soprano, 


Organist Cabanne M. E. Church South. Engages for Concerts, 
Musicals, etc. Address, 5967 Highland Ave. 


T~}APER IK THIS REVIEW FURNISHED BY 

_|7 GARNETT & ALLEN PAPER CO., 

PAPER MANUFACTURER AND DEALER, 
Music and Publication Paper a Specialty. ST. LOUIS 


EDITED BY CARL SIDUS. 


T*HE ST. LOUIS PIANO SCHOOL. 
_L MRS. NELLIE STRONG-STEVENSON, Directress. 

Thorough Course. Piano, Harmony, Lectures on all Musical 
Subjects. 3631 Olive Street. 




C\ EO. E. OWENS, 

VJT PRINTER, 210 VINE STREET, 

Programmes, Invitations, Etc., given prompt and careful 
attention. 


Complete in 1 Book, $2.00. 


C\ EO. C. VIEH, 

VJT PIANIST AND TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Graduate of the Vienna Conservatory, 

Address, 2001 California Ave. 






THOMAS H.SMITH & CO.— Malcolm Love, 
Wegman & Co.,and other first class PIANOS & ORGANS.Sheet 
Music & Musical Merchandise, 3838 Finney Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Published in Kunkel's Royal Edition. 


"A/TISS CARRIE VOLLMAR, 

_LV_J_ PIANIST AND TEACHER 




WAGENFUEHR & HILLIG, 
BOOK BINDERS, 

506 Olive St., Room 41, 

Specialty of Music Binding. Best Quality Work, 
Lowest Price. 




Organist Memorial M. E. Church. Residence, 2135 Sidney St. 




SINGING. ETC. 


This is a set of most instructive studies of the 2nd 
and 3rd grades. They offer excellent variety of 


"TV /[ AX BALLMAN, 

-LV-L TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC, 

Music Rooms, 101% North Broadway. 


technical work and are indispensable to the musical 
education of every pupil. 
To be had at all music stores and of the publish- 


IV/TISS EUGENIE DUSSUCHAL (Contalto), 

-LV-L SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Vocal Instruction. Address, 3008 N. 21st St., St. Louis. 


ers, 


A NEW AND WONDERFUL EDITION 

—OF— 

CZERNY'S 
ARTOF FINGERING. 

50 CHARACTERISTIC AND ARTISTIC 
STUDIES, 

REVISED AND EDITED 

— BY— 

DR. HANS VON BUELOW. 


KUNKEL BROTHERS, 


TV/TILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 

JA_L Vocal Instruction. 

Accepts engagements for Concert and Oratorio. 


612 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 


Studio, Conservatorium, 3631 Olive Street. 




"IV/fRS. S. K. HAINES, 

i.VJL TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
Churches and Concerts provided with Professional Singers. 
Address, 1% Vista Building, Grand and Franklin Aves. 


Cramer- Buelow. 

Sixty Studies, fourth and latest edition of the 
celebrated fifty studies, with ten additional 
studies and annotations, by Dr. Hans von 
Buelow. Grade 3 to 5. 

Book I. [u. e.] 1 50 

Book II. [R. E.] 1 50 

Book III. [R. e.] - - - - - 1 50 
Book IV. [R. e.] - - - - 1 50 


ly/TRS. MARY E. LATEY, 
-LVX VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Rudersdorfl Method. Address, 3625 Finney Ave. 


TDOBERT NELSON, 

_LV THE ART OF SINGING AS TAUGHT IN ITALY, 
St. Louis Conservatory of Vocal Music, 
Bobt. Nelson, Director. 2627 Washington Ave. 
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Shattinger piano &Music(*o. 

No. 1114 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MUSIC 

Ai»cl iVl t isio Books. 
LOWEST PRICES and BEST GOODS. 

Correspondence Solicited. Catalogue Free. 



STUDIES. 



Kunkel's 

Royal 

Edition 



Of the most famous studies embodies 
all the researches known in piano lit- 
erature. The well-known perfection of 
the Royal Edition in ail that relates to 
fingering, phrasing, annotations, adapt- 
ment to modern wants, etc., leaves lit- 
tle to be said. These studies have been 
edited by the greatest pedagogical 
masters of the age— Hans von Buelow, 
Carl Tausig, HansSchmitt, Franz Liszt, 
etc., etc. 

Behr=Sidus. 

Op. 575. Price 75 cents. Containing: No. 1 — 

Child's Song. No. 2— In the Month of May. 

No. 3— Child's Play. No. 4— Joyfulness. No. 

5 — Barcarolle. No. 6 — Shepherd's Song. 

No. 7 — Spanish Dance, [k. e.] 

Beyond doubt the simplest studies published. 

Guide the young beginner in the most satisfactory 

manner. GMtt delight for children; stepping stone 

to Carl Sidus' great studies, op. 500 and 501. 

Gurlitt=Sidus. 

Album Leaves for the Young. Revised edition 
by Carl Sidus of Gurlitt's famous Little Tone 
Pictures for the Young Pianist. Great stud- 
ies in style and phrasing. Price $1.50. Con- 
taining: No.l — March. No. 2 — Bright Morn- 
ing. No. 3 — Northern Strains. No. 4 — By 
the Spring. No. 5— Song of the Lily. No. 6 
— Slumbering Song. No. 7 — The Fair. No. 
8 — Turkish March . No. 9 — Dancing Waves. 
No. 10 — Free Fancies. No. 11 — Sunday. No. 
12— The Little Wanderer. No. 13— Hunting 
Song. [r. e.] 

Very pleasing to the pupil. Complete little pieces, 
developing style and finish in playing. 

floscheles= Henselt. 

Op. 70. Twelve Characteristic Studies in two 
books. Henselt's revised and annotated edi- 
tion of Moscheles' great studies. 

Book I. Containing: No.l — Woodland Brook. 
No. 2 — Hercules. No. 3 — Rustling Pines. 
No. 4 — Eolian Whispers. No. 5— A Winter's 
Tale. No. 6 — Perpetual Motion, [r. e.] 

Book II. Containing: No. 7 — Village Holiday. 
No. 8 — Mazeppa. No. 9 — Romanza. No. 10 
— Fluttering Butterflies. No. 11 — Stormy 
Ocean. No. 12 — Whispering Waves, [r. e.] 

These studies are indispensable to the higher art 
of piano playing, and form the stepping stone from 
Cramer to Chopin. 



HARLAN BROS. 

HIGH GRADE TAILORING 



-AT- 



POPULAR PRICES. 

N. E. Cor. SIXTH and ST. CHARLES STS. 



F. X. Barada. Pres. JAS. C Ghio, V-Pres. 

Wm. J. Hruska, Sec'y and Treas. 

BARADA-GHIO REAL ESTATE GO. 

INCORPORATED 1892. PAID UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 

Telephone 3915. 

Real Estate Bought and Sold. Rents Col- 
lected. Liberal advances on Rents. 
LIST YOUR PROPERTY WITH US. 

915 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 



A. E. WHITAKER, 

Successor to EDWARD NENNSTIEL. 

Pianos and Organs for Sale and for Rent. Tuning 

and Repairing. 1518 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 

Branch Store, 2512 and 2514 N. 14th St. 



1Yibune[^icycles. 

$50.00 AND UPWARDS. 




A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR 

FINE WORKMANSHIP AND 

EASY RUNNING 

QUALITIES. 



T. BAHNSEN 

PIANOS 

Grand, Upright and Square. 

Are manufactured in St. Louis and 
endorsed by our leading artists for 

Durability, Touch, and Even- 
ness in Tone. 

Warerooms, 1022 Olive St. 



Insure your Life with 

HENRY J. FREES, 

308 SECURITY BUILDING. 

General Agent Washington Life Ins. Co., New York 




Handsome Catalogue Illustrating our lull 

line of twenty-three models 

mailed tree. 



The Black Mfg. Co. 

ERIE, PA. 



For Delicacy, 

for purity, and for improvement of the com- 
plexion nothing equals Pozzoni's Powder. 



50 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 




Trade Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without c harg e, in the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN XCo. 36,Broad - New York 

Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 



STieillS TO KANSAS CITY 

AND THE 

HOURS SAVED to southwest Missouri 

AND KANSAS POINTS 

VITH DIRECT CONNECTION! 

COLORADO*" 1 ' PACIFIC COAST POINTS 

"Tin COLORADO SHORT LINE" 

Ct.vMMt* <• • MMKIIxa H C tO~TUlKI> 



JENSEN'S 
GREAT 
STUDIES. 

OR CHARACTERISTIC STUDIES OR 

BY ADOLF JENSEN. 
EDITED BY DR. HANS VON BUELOW. 



In 2 Books. Price $2 Each. 



Published in Kunkel's Royal Edition. 



These are the most wonderful and poetic studies 
for advanced players published since Chopin's time. 
They are edited by Von Buelow, and will be hailed 
with delight by all lovers of beautiful studies. Their 
technical worth alone will commend them to teach- 
ers and students. 

To be had at all music stores and of the publish- 
ers, 

KUNKEL BROTHERS 

6ia Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 
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1111 I ▼<» Vegetable 



.Sicilian 



HAIR RENEWER 



Prevents the hair from fall- 
ing; out, and makes a new 
growth come in. You 
save what you have 
and get more. No 
gray hair. 



As teachers of the heaven-born art of music, we 
have an important mission. Duty calls to us in un- 
mistakable tones from amonft the vast multitudes 
of men, women aud children in the lowly places of 
the valleys of earth. Herculean tasks are ours. Let 
us hold in mind that it is ours to contribute in the 
largest possible measure to the important matter of 
disinfecting, with the divine power of music, the 
damp, marshy, malarial region of the low grounds 
about us ; to seek to apply music with such intelli- 
gent method that the whole lump may be leavened, 
so that every clod may be dignified and become it- 
self a veritable mountain-top from which some 
weary and disheartened mortal may gain a larger 
view of life. — Home Music Journal. 

Manuel Garcia, Malibran's brother, who sang 
the part of Figaro at the first performance of " The 
Barber of Seville" in New York, seventy-three 
years ago, has entered upon his ninety-fourth year, 
and is still teaching singing in London. 



Rosenthal.— Moritz Rosenthal's recent appear- 
ance in London resulted in a most unqualified suc- 
cess. 

Stavenhagen, the pi«ano virtuoso and conductor, 
was always a popular idol with the feminine world, 
and we afe not surprised to learn this highly inter- 
esting bit of news from the London Daily News: 
•'Miss Ethel M. Smyth, whose Mass in D was pro- 
duced by Sir Joseph Barnby at the Albert Hall five 
years ago, has just finished an opera entitled • Fan- 
taisie,' which Herr Stavenhagen will produce at the 
Weimar Court Opera in May. This clever lady, 
who is a daughter of Gen. J. H. Smyth, of the 
Royal Artillery, is already by no means unknown in 
Germany, for she studied at Leipsic, and after- 
wards under Herzogenberger. Mr. Manns eight 
years since introduced two of her orchestral works 
at the Crystal Palace." 

Jules Sehullhoff, the pianist, whose "Gallop d 
bravura" a generation ago was heard in every par- 
lor, died recently in Berlin at the age of 73 years. 



A PLACE TO GO. 



FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 



The utmost resources of the car-builder's art have 
been exhausted in constructing the magnificent 
Chair Cars in use on the Wabash Line. They are 
literally palaces on wheels, splendidly upholstered, 
and decorated with the costliest woods. The chairs, 
which are free to passengers, can, by the touch of 
a spring, be placed in any position desired, from a 
comfortable parlor chair, though various degrees 
of lounging chairs, to a perfect couch. Many pre- 
fer these cars to sleeping cars for night journeys, 
and for day trips they are the most comfortable and 
convenient cars that can be devised. Reclining 
Chair Cars, furnishing ample accommodations for 
all passengers, are attached to through trains on 
the Wabash. 



In answer to the many and repeated inquiries as 
to where to stop, or at what restaurant to eat while 
in St. Louis, we advise you, if stopping for several 
or more days, to go to any hotel and engage a room 
on the European plan, and eat at Frank A. Nagel's 
Restaurant, 6th and St. Charles streets. Ladies out 
shopping will find at Nagel's Restaurant an elegant 
Ladies' Dining Room on second floor, and will be 
delighted with the table and service, which are the 
best in St. Louis. 



Go to the popular firm, Namendorf Bros., 519 
Locust Street, when you want a fine umbrella, 
stylish parasol, or cane. Namendorf Bros, make 
them, and sell them as low as the lowest. 



Try Cook's Extra Dry Imperial Champagne. There 
is no foreign wine that has its boquet or any that is 
as pure. Forty years in the market and not an 
adulteration. " Strictly pure" is the motto. Cook's 
Extra Dry Imperial Champagne. 



Good News to Teachers! 

A Great Edition of "The Last Hope," by 
Gottschalk. 

Teachers will be glad to learn that we have just 
published an edition by Mr. Charles Kunkel of the 
famous composition — p 

" The Last Hope," 



By L. M. Gottschalk. 

In his preface to the edition Mr. Kunkel says : 

" I take pleasure in presenting to the musical public an 
Edition, with Lesson, of this, the most popular of the compo- 
sitions of the late lamented Gottschalk. 

The Lesson herein contained is the same as received by 
me from Gottschalk himself, who was my intimate friend, and 
with whom I played in concerts throughout the country. 

No doubt this Lesson, coming from the author, will be 
hailed with delight by the countless admirers of this beautiful 
composition." 

Retail Price of this wonderful edition is - $1.00 

The Lesson alone is worth $25.00 

To be had at all music stores and of the publishers, 

KUNKEL BROTHERS, 

612 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 



Subscribe for Kunkel's Musical Review, the 
greatest of all musical journals. 



Harlequin's Pranks. 



CAPRICE GROTESQUE, 



Tho' "music hath charms" 

There is nothing more charming than a ride over 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 

The South' s Greatest Short Line. 

Tickets sold and baggage checked to all points in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico. 

The Road runs elegant Pullman Palace Sleeping 
Cars, with Drawing-room and Buffet, on Double 
Daily Trains between St. Louis and Mobile without 
change. For rates, tickets, time of trains, and gen- 
eral traveling information, apply to any Ticket 
Agent, or City Ticket Office, 215 N. Fourth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. B. Rowland, Gen. Agent, 215 N. Fourth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

E. E. Posey, Gen. Passenger Agent, Mobile, Ala. 

Jno. G. Mann, General Manager, Mobile, Ala. 



BUFFET COMPARTMENT SLEEPING CARS. 



BY 



CHARLES KUNKEL. 

One of the most humorous, characteristic and 
irresistible of pieces, aptly expressed by Milton's 
words : 

"Sport, that wrinkled care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides ; 
Come and trip it as ye go, 
On the light fantastic toe." 

Illustrated by a beautiful title page. Don't fail to 
order a copy. Price, $1.00. 



A snug, richly furnished apartment, into which 
the traveler can lock himself or herself and enjoy 
absolute privacy, brilliantly lighted by the Pintsch 
Gas System, supplied with lavatory and closet, hav- 
ing an electric bell for summoning an attendent, 
should he be desired to perform any personal ser- 
vice or serve any order from the well-stocked 
buffet— this is what the Wabash offers it patrons 
in the way of Sleeping Car facilities, and at very 
reasonable prices. These superb compartment cars 
are run on night trains betweon St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis and Chicago, and Chicago and 

Detroit. 

— ♦ 

Send for Kunkel Brothers' complete and descrip- 
tive catalogue of sheet music, etc. This catalogue 
embraces the choicest standard works : piano solos, 
piano duets, piano studies, songs, etc. For teachers 
and students KunkeVs Royal Edition of Standard 
Works is pre-eminently the finest in the world. It 
is the most correct typographically, the most care- 
fully fingered, and is phrased throughout, clearly in- 
dicating to the student the correct mode of reading 
and playing the composition. KunkeVs Royal Edi- 
tion has been edited by the following eminent com- 
posers and pianists : Hans von Billow, Franz Liszt, 
Carl Klindworth, Julia Rive-King, Louis Kohler, 
Ernest R.Kroeger /Theodore Kullak,Carl Reinecke. 
Anton Rubinstein, Charles and Jacob Kunkel, and 
others. 




DO YOU KNOW THAT WE ARE 

THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 

Trunks ^ Traveling Goods 



IN THE WEST. 
WE H VE THE 



P. 



Largest Line for this Season ever shown 
At Prices that Defy Competition. 

C. MURPHY TRUNK CO. 

Third and St. Charles Sts. 

■ST. LOUIS, MO. 



